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ticipate in them. On the other hand Canada could not
avoid participating in some of them, especially if the
danger were real.

The imperialists in both Canada and London had
scored a point, and Chamberlain no longer hesitated at
the Colonial Conference of 1902 to request formally
the aid of the Dominions. "We do require your assist-
ance in the administration of the vast Empire, which
is yours as well as ours." Again rejecting the plan of
imperial federation to which Chamberlain still clung,
Laurier was content to answer that Canada was dis-
posed to undertake the expense of its own naval defence.
The offer was not to be accepted till seven years later,
since the British Admiralty could no more conceive of
the idea of several distinct navies, than the Foreign
Office could accept the principle that, in foreign affairs,
the authority of the imperial government might be
shared.

Laurier's attitude did not close the door on a volun-
tary contribution by Canada to Great Britain's wars,
nor on an equally voluntary contribution to the de-
fence of the Empire. The question of defence was the
more urgent since European policy, dominated by the
aggressive imperialism of Berlin, was forcing Britain to
emerge from her "splendid isolation." The Prime
Minister clearly recognized that to break the ties with
Britain would do more to assure the security of
Canada than the construction of warships. But, in his
mind at least, and there were many who thought like
him in this matter, the benefits which might accrue
from these ties outweighed the burdens they imposed.
Thus, at a time that the war clouds were gathering on
the horizon, when the British Admiralty accepted the